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Art News. 



I3th Annual Exhibition of the Architec- 
tural League. 

I MERELY took an hour's stroll through the 
galleries, and therefore can hardly do justice 
to the 1,035 numbers of the catalogues and had I 
done so I am certain nobody would be willing to 
read such a lengthy criticism, while now, noting 
down simply what impressed me, I may have an 
indulgent audience. 

"Bobbie" Reid's draped damosels, (rather less 
haut gotit than usual) the Five Senses, look like 
the frivolous toys of a giant; as if they had been 
thrown off by a personality capable of excellent 
work, if he wished to lake the pains, but con- 
scious that, de^pite his absolute carelessness, his 
work is always more elegant, tasteful and eccen- 
tric than that of the majority. 

Walter Shirlaw sent the most vigorously drawn, 
and most dignified sketches for mural purposes, 
only a pity that his allegorical figures are always 
abnormally large for the si ice m which they are 
composed, though just this defect gives his con- 
ception a severity, breadth and grandeur which 
few others possess. 

Bryson Burroughs, who has lately returned from 
Florence, shows us in an interesting Lady of Sha- 
lott, full of intellectual force and glow, what he 
has learnt abroad. 

Robert V. V. Sowell's "Canterbury Pilgrims" 
is an ambititious and most carefully executed 
piece of work.=only too pictorial in character, 
which same could be said of two-thirds of all de- 
signs, for instance, of Abbott Thayer's beautiful 
sketches, and Clara Weaver Parrish, who sent a 
sketch for some Southern Capitol Decoration that 
looks like the spectacular finale of a Kiralfy 
fairy play. Since the Municipal Art Competition, 
when a number of professional decorators abso- 
lutely ignored the seriousness and importance of 
such a competition by submitting insolent de- 
signs, suitable perhaps for the decoration of beer 
saloons; but impossible for the new Oyer and Ter- 
miner Court room, artists undoubtedly have given 
a good deal of thought to l he grand style of fres- 
co painting; and yet also in this instance, my 
impression was, as several years ago, that mo6t 
of the exhibitors do not seem to understand the 
limitations of this branch of art, also know too 
little about architecture, and altogether are in 
this profession more by necessity than by choice. 

Dodge, in this respect, is an exception; he seems 
to have a real feeling for mural coloring, but is 
still too impetuous, and too fond of female con- 
tortionists to pass for a master. As he is only 
twenty-nine we must wait and watch him for the 
next decade, at the end of which mural neophytes 
may feel inclined to address him "Cher Mattre." 

There were several studies of E. H. Blashfield's 
decoration of the dome of the Washington Library. 
They are scholarly, refined, decorative, character- 
istics of all his work. Few have done so much 
in educating the public of this country in matters 
of decorative art. Everybody interested in the 
movement should read his " Plea for Municipal 
Art . " It is beautiful, profound and invigorating, 
one of the best lectures on art ever given in this 
country. Indeed, it makes Blashfield the Father 
of Municipal Art in this country. 

Miss A. A. Sewell, who last year made such an 
attactive display of panels representing the nude 
decorative forms of children, colored by dragging 



warm, luminous pastel tints over dark, rough sur- 
faces, is represented by two specimens. 

A. W. Dow, whom Prof. Fenellosa inoculated 
with Japanese art lymph in the subterranean de- 
partments of the Boston Art Museum, exhibits 
several delicate and subtle color prints of Ameri- 
can scenes transformed into Japanese mediums of 
expression. 

Of the sculptural work I paid most attention to 
Olin D. Warner, as an opportunity to see so much 
of this deceased artist's work together will per- 
haps never happen again. He » as a classicist in 
taste, but rather limited in his technique; all his 
more important efforts lacked temperament and 
concept on, while his busts and medallions belong 
to the most solid and penetrative products of that 
kind in our country. Among the living sculptors 
Schwar/ott's high relief of fish is worthy of a 
Japanese coppersmith; and Linder, who has such 
facility and charm in modeling electric light 
fonts, andirons, candlesticks inkwells, holy water 
basins, etc., should be known as one of our best 
artist-artisans from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
coast. What a pity that his woi k is mostly too Ger- 
man for American purposes. Nevertheless "Hoch 
lebe dass Kunsthandwerfc des Mittelaltersl " per- 
sonified, in this age of factories, as well in Linder 
as anybody else I am acquainted with. 

In looking at these dainty things I forgot all 
about Bartlett's Gen. Sherman Monument and 
the R. M. Hunt Memorial model. I must go and 
inspect them some other time. It is not always 
size that tells. 

Before taking leave of my patient reader I feel 
obliged to chronicle one emotion that I experi- 
enced when 1 looked at Karl Bitter's Gatepost 
No. 168. which ma'ie me feel rather bitter about 
my half German parentage. I know that Mr. 
Karl Bitter has a very extensive library of art 
publications .(issued, I presume, to satisfy the 
demand of our numerous plagiarists), but said 
gentleman should remember that also others with 
a good memory may know the contents of such 
publications. I endorse Heine's defence of plagi- 
arism, that it is p«rmis-ible to steal entire 
columns and porticoes from some temple, if 
only the new edifice one erects is great 
enoueh; but to transfer to an adopted material 
the vibration of one's soul, as is for instance the 
practice of A. B. Davies, is quite a different task 
than bad copying. However that may be, I am 
compelled, seriously speaking, to admire Herr 
Bitter as a man of remarkable business talent 
(in the same way as I admire B. C. Porter as a 
society man). Alas, how could I help myself 
when I saw Frank E. Wallis' designs for Bitter's 
newstudio, "Luginsland,"onthePalisades. That 
would be, indeed, an ideal studio, and the sketch 
was so excellent that I forgot all about plagiarism ; 
it is the only architectural water color there that 
in its treatment can claim to lie a work of art. 

I had neither the time nor the humor to look at 
any of the other architectural designs, so I left. 

P. S. 1 forgot to mention Amy Richard's taste- 
ful book covers, Evelyn Hunter Nordhoff's luxu- 
riant and practicable embossed leather utensils, 
and the model for a mirror (in wood and bronze), 
by Edith Woodman Burroughs, such a one as I 
would like to buy for my wifeor Henrietta Hovey, 
the Delsartean. 

Original etchings by Van Dyck. at F. Keppel 
& Co. 



